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of the Americans, are a few among the long list of
scholars who have added notable emendations and illus-
trative notes. Editions of the collected works indeed
soon became almost too numerous for record, and the
number of readings, notes, and illustrations too great
for collection even in the largest variorum. To-day
the task of scholarship may lie in the restriction, sim-
plification, and final determination of certain varying
editorial practices rather than in the accumulation of
further illustrative and appreciative comment. But
to the work of adding new editions there can be no
end so long as the number of readers increases. Vol-
umes of all sizes, for many classes, following various
editorial methods, are likely to continue to meet the
changing but ever increasing demands of English-
speaking readers. At the end of the nineteenth cen-
tury Shakespeare's works were not merely a household
possession, they were to be had in every possible form
to suit every possible taste or convenience.

The extension of Shakespeare's popularity on the
stage was concurrent with this widening range of
readers. In the first thirty years of the eighteenth
century, which marked a revolution in the nature of
the drama and the taste of the audiences, Shakespeare's
tragedies continued to be among the most frequently
acted stock plays at the two patented theaters. The
middle of the century saw the revival of most of the
romantic comedies and the appearance of David Gar-
rick. Some of the adaptations continued, but others